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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SUBJECT 

In writing of Winslow Homer, Professor 
Goodyear says that this great painter's 
interest in subject matter was his strong 
point through life and led him to the real 
greatness which he finally achieved. 

This is a particularly interesting asser- 
tion at this time when the tendency is to 
minimize the significance of subject in a 
work of art. And it is very true. The 
greatest painters, like the greatest writers 
of all time, have been those who have had 
something to say. At first the subject was 
all important; now in these later days it 
has come to be regarded as quite insignifi- 
cant. The change has come gradually — 
the pendulum has swung from one extreme 
to another. A writer once said that vague 
writing was more often the result of lazy 
thinking than of deep thought, and vague 
painting may likewise as a rule be found 
indicative of indifferent skill. A color 
harmony may be very beautiful so far as 
it goes, but without theme it will not prove 
permanently satisfying. The finest musical 
compositions are,ifwemistakenot,built upon 



themes. Words and combinations of words 
may be very fascinating, but the great 
works of literature have been something 
more than these. 

Winslow Homer was a great artist, 
an accomplished- technician, if by this we 
understand one who commands*his medium, 
butjhe gave his time'ito- painting what he 
saw that seemed to him of interest and we 
may believe that he found enjoyment in 
transcribing these things with the utmost 
realism. It is for this reason that his art 
rings true and makes universal appeal. 
It was the fundamentals with which he 
concerned himself, not that which was 
superficial. Through his art he found the 
power of expression. The people he painted 
were real people and he painted them be- 
casue they interested him, not because he 
wanted to make a picture. They were not ( 
models posed. To be sure his was a strong 
personality and it was this which dis- 
tinguished his work from that of his fellow 
painters, but his attitude toward art was 
essentially sane and independent, and his 
utterance was as frank and free from 
affectation as all art expression should be. 
When he had nothing to say he was silent. 
His paintings therefore have not only 
beauty as works of art but substance as 
well — they reflect life, interpret emotion, 
are epics of nature — primitive in their 
simplicity, mature in their strength. 

Is not the accomplishment of these ends 
the avowed aim of the so-called modernists? 
But how different are the means employed! 
The one takes a direct road, the other 
wanders around in a circle. Winslow 
Homer was not ruled by tradition, he was as 
much a law unto himself as is a savage, so 
far as his art went, but he made no con- 
scious effort to express himself and he only 
gave expression to that which seemed to 
him subjectively worth while. He found 
beauty in the commonplace, but he did not 
try to manufacture it according to his own 
formula. The interesting and important 
thing, however, is that what he did was so 
well done that all recognized his greatness. 
This gives validity to both his viewpoint 
and method. As we examine his work, 
however, we are inclined to believe that 
a large part of his secret of success lay in the 
fact that he had something to say and that 
he said it so that all might understand. 
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Life is big and fine and beautiful, and 
there are themes without number which 
would lend themselves to artistic transcrip- 
tion; why then should we content ourselves 
with mere make-believe and accept the 
shadow for the substance? Having ac- 
quired facility of speech have we not as a 
nation something worth while to say and, 
like Winslow Homer, shall we not say it 
vividly? Why trifle with trivialities? 
Why waste our admiration on meaningless 
art? 

NOTES 



EXHIBITION AT , 
THE 



The position of honor in 
the Eighteenth Annual Ex- 
hibition of Water Colors, 

PHILADELPHIA p,^, a „ d ^^ ^ 
ART CLUB Wh j te> hdd from 0ctober 

24th to November 21st, at the Art Club of 
Philadelphia, was granted to ten very 
effective drawings by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
of the buildings and environment of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. They in- 
dicated enough of the details of the archi- 
tecture to make them interesting without 
losing the feeling for the picturesque in 
tower, court and colonnade. Miss Felicie 
Waldo Howell, a comparatively new star 
in the galaxy of American women practicing 
art, showed two capital pictures in opaque 
color, "A Tenement Street — Philadelphia" 
and "A-Marketing — Martha's Vineyard," 
both giving evidence of close observation 
of Nature, fine feeling for color and famil- 
iarity with the medium. Equally effective 
was a work of pure aquarelle entitled "The 
Top of the Road," by Miss Alice Schille, 
well known as an exhibitor in the leading 
picture shows. Miss May Audubon Post 
showed some charming studies of Dutch 
folk of the Island of Marken in their quaint 
costumes. Miss Harriet Sartain showed 
admirable atmospheric quality in a view of 
"The Old Coal Wharf— Gloucester"; Mr. 
W. C. Watts had very beautiful color 
schemes in two little pictures of "Dal- 
matia" and "Bosnia"; Mr. J. Wesley 
Little achieved fine tonality of autumnal 
landscape in his contributions entitled 
"Coast Cedars," "Monterey Oaks" and 
"Wind-Swept Shore"; Mr. Carl J. Nordell 
in his" Fishing Fleet — Concarneau " showed 
himself a colorist of no mean ability; Mr. 
Frank Reed Whiteside's "Early Morning 



on the Bay" also rang quite true in noting 
of -color; Mr. C. P. Gruppe's landscape 
"The Rain Cloud" was excellent in the 
rendering of pictorial values. He was also 
represented by a figure subject entitled 
"An Interesting Book", in which there was 
some distinguished artistry. Mr. John F. 
Carlson was represented by a good example 
of his work, a landscape entitled "A Sunny 
Brook"; Mr. Sergeant Kendall had a very 
interesting pastel "Study for a Portrait," 
highly expressive of the simplicity of char- 
acter of the child model, and Mr. Fred 
Wagner had a number of capital pastels, 
among the best perhaps being a river scene 
entitled "Floating Ice." Mr. Henry R. 
Rittenberg displayed fine sentiment in his 
picture entitled "At the Piano"; Mr. 
Leopold Seyffert used dry point etching in 
drawing the nude and showed two studies 
in that line; Mr. Leon Kroll had some 
studies of the nude in pastel. j, /-, 

The Print Department of 
an exhibition the Brooklyn Museum, 

OF PRINTS which signa l ized itsel f last 

spring by a remarkable display of Whistler 
lithographs, opened on October 31 a Loan 
Exhibition of Black-and- White, which will 
continue until November 30th. Three well- 
known collectors, Paul B. Haviland, George 
W. Davidson and Hamilton Easter Field 
were the contributors. The exhibition 
comprehends 113 exhibits, which are 
definitely confined to the works of Alphonse 
Legros, Jean Francois Millet and Henri 
Fantin-Latour. The total number of ex- 
hibits for Legros is eighty-one, mainly 
etchings, but also including some litho- 
graphs and drawings; the total number of 
exhibits for Fantin-Latour, all lithographs, 
is eleven. 

Of these totals, Mr. Field contributed 
fifty-four subjects by Legros, and the eleven 
lithographs by Fantin-Latour; Mr. David- 
son contributed twenty etchings and one 
wood-cut by Millet, and one etching by 
Legros ; Mr. Haviland contributed twenty- 
two etchings, three lithographs and one 
drawing by Legros. 

The recent exhibition of ninety-three 
etchings by Legros at Knoedler's, which 
closed on the 16th of October, although 
drawn from wholly different sources, may 
serve as a reminder of the interest which 



